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THE FOUR SEASONS 


6 & [ would like to talk about 


why the four seasons 
were sO important to the people of 
long ago. 

“Today people don’t think about 
spring, summer, autumn, or winter 
because they're going to work in the 
morning and coming home at night, 
month after month. So there are no 
changes, they can’t see a change. But 
in the olden times it was not like that. 
It used to be kind of a thing that they 
had to work with the seasons. 

“In the spring, the people of long 
time ago used to be out in the bush 
ready to go hunting beaver. It was 
important to them because that was 
their livelihood — to hunt beaver in 
the spring. 

“They have to get up early in the 
morning; travel while the snow is still 
frozen. They could go many miles to 
where different rivers are — where 
it’s good beaver hunting. And it was 
important that they went that certain 
time of the year. Lots of times, the 
people, when they were out hunting 
beaver, it might not freeze during the 
night so they could not travel on the 
crust. 

“After they finished hunting 
beaver they come back to a place 
where people used to gather. I im- 
agine in every place in the Yukon 
where there is a number of Native 
families, they had a spot that they 
would come to when there was no 
more time to trap beaver. There was 
no mining, no nothing, they relied 


on furs and living off the country. 

“Now, I think the time they had, 
to celebrate or visit one another, was 
in the summer. There is names for 
those places where everybody lived 
together when they came in off their 
trapping and hunting area. And in 
the old times there was no houses 
there. Today there’s places all over 
the Yukon where we hear some old- 
timer say, ‘Oh, we use to live there.’ 
There’s no landmark there. But that 
was where they used to gather up for 
the summer holidays. And it was a 
holiday! Maybe four or five families 
would come to this very place and 
spend the summer there together. 

“And it was known all over, too, 
that in the summer it was a holiday 
for the old timers. They even used to 
go from here to Juneau. That’s a long 
way, but they used to go down there 
and try to get back before the fall 
season. The people in this country, 
up this far, originated from the 
coast. 

“Now then they start thinking 
they've got to go out and face a long 
winter. And they started then to go 
to those places about the end of July, 
because they had so much to do, and 
to get to their destination might take 
them two weeks. They use to go in- 
land. Up the rivers, on the lakes, you 
name it. It always took a long time to 
get out to where they trap or hunt. 

“In August, that’s the time when 
our berries get ripe. And there's 
always lots of berries! We have to go 


out and gather them. It wasn’t work; 
it was a pleasure to go out and pick 
berries. We took a tea pot along and 
whatever we had to eat. It was a pic- 
nic and the whole family used to go. 

“The men folks would get the din- 
ner ready or whatever there was to be 
done, while the women folks picked 
berries. It didn’t take that much, 
everybody working together, you got 
enough in no time flat. That's why I 
stress, and I'll say it again, that in 


them days, the family, they used to 
work together, side by side, young 
and old. It didn't make no dif- 
ference. 

“Now, we got our berries, the meat 
is fat and there's plenty of moose. 
There's plenty of everything. So, we 
used to go after our meat. And they 
didn't have deep freezes so they used 
to cure it with smoke. And _ they 
didn’t just make any kind of smoke, 
there was a certain kind of wood that 


they burned to smoke the meat. They 
dried it so it wouldn't mold or 
anything. They had special cashes 
that they made to be rainproof. 

“We've got our meat and the 
things we've gathered up during the 
summer. We then set in for the 
winter. When we're out in the bush 
where we spend our winters, we have 
to get wood, our water. That is got 
right from in the bush and down to 
the lake. We have to do that during 
the daytime. 

“Usually our little trapping cabins 
are not that big. And then you may 
wonder why we say, ‘Who is the 
teacher?’ With the kids inside of a 
small place, there’s not no room for 
them to run around. So they have to 
sit down and make room for the ones 
that are working. 

“During the evenings most people 
fix or make the things, what they’re 
going to use out in the bush. Some 
are more fortunate, they have had 
lights and coal oil lights. So when the 
kids sit down, they look at someone 
that’s doing something. These are 
what we can call teachable moments. 
For a person may be filling a snow- 


shoe. Well, everybody’s eyes are fixed 
on what he is doing. So that is how it 
almost comes automatically to the 
children; they watch what’s being 
done in the evening. We'd have to 
make our own footwear, our own 
snowshoes, toboggans, sleighs. Our 
clothing is all made, out where we 
travel around. 

“We don’t pack that much gear 
because there’s only dog packs and 
dogteams. With a dog pack you can't 
carry very much. But with a sleigh a 
dog can pull three to four times their 
own weight. So it’s hard to move 
everything out on dog packs, but 
with the sleigh they can have a bit 
more. 

“The winter months are long and 
sometimes really cold, but we have to 
make the most of what we can during 
the winter. That’s the only time that 
money can be made in the olden 
days, by trapping and hunting. 

“When a group of people, maybe 
four or five families, went out into an 
area to trap, everybody had their way 
to set traps. And everybody respected 
one another. They didn’t interfere 
with where one person went; that was 


“Everything they knew 
they were taught from 
when they were young.” 


their trapline. If there was no fur 
there or if there was not too much 
game there, well, he picked another 
place. That way everybody shared 
and they made money alike. They 
usually started in the beginning of 
November and trapped until the end 
of March. And people usually made 
enough money to live on. If someone 
wasn't lucky, well, he moved to 
another place. And the people knew 
the likely places where game was. 
They didn’t trap in one area year 
after year either. They moved to dif- 
ferent places, so there was always 
game left behind to stock up for the 
years ahead. No game was ever 
cleaned right out. They just took so 
much from each place. 

“I remember back one time when 
they said that they couldn’t shoot 
beaver; they had to be trapped. And 
I remember hearing these old trap- 
pers say, ‘Well, we're going to kill all 
the young ones; because the young 
ones are the ones that come out first 
to feed in the evenings or in the mor- 
nings. The older beavers stayed in till 
later on.’ And I think that was true. 
People used to live with nature and 
they knew what the animals did. 

“I know the old people used to say 
that if they studied the animals they 
knew exactly where to go for dif- 
ferent kinds of animals. And I’ve 


heard them say a cow moose, in the 
springtime, always goes to a place 
where there’s islands, marshy places 
to calve. Because that marshy place 
protected their calves from the bears 
and the wolves and the coyotes, 
because those animals are not too 


keen on swimming. 

“The older people used to really 
know the likely places where every- 
thing travelled. So for them knowing 
it that way, they used to be able to 
tell where people could set their traps 
and catch different kinds of furs. 

“Everybody had their families 
altogether. The children were always 
close by where they stayed. So the 
mothers and the fathers were always 
with their children. Today it is not 
like that because they send them 
away on different occasions. I don’t 
know whether this is good or bad. 
But nowadays it gives them a wider 
view of life. 

“A mother with a new-born baby 
never left her baby behind. She had a 
carrying board that she put on her 
back, and she could go anywhere do- 
ing anything she wanted. The baby 
was always with her. They were never 
bottle fed either, always breast fed. 
And the child was always close to its 
mother. So in the olden times the 
people really relied on their elders or 
their mothers and fathers for advice. 
And I think most people listen to the 
elderly peoplc, and they learned a 
whole lot. Which is not like that to- 
day. 

“In the olden times, their environ- 
ment was a small area in this world. 
And that’s the only things they knew, 
and they knew it well because they 
were taught right from when they 
were young. 

“People had a good life because 
they lived close to nature and they all 
lived in harmony.” 

— Virginia Smarch 


MOOSESKIN 
TOBOGGAN 


“To make a skin toboggan, you 
must save the skins from the shins 
of a moose, and cut strips off the 
sides to make then an even width. 
It is then sewn together with sinew 
— lengthwise so that all the hair 
lies the same way. (One foot high 
on the sides and two feet on the 
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bottom). After this was done a strip 
of tanned hide would be sewn on 
the sides, four inches wide. Moose- 
hide strips would be used for lac- 


.ing. After the sewing was com- 


pleted, the sleigh was turned inside 
out and dried. When it was com- 
pletely dried it was turned around 
again and straps were attached to 
the front for pulling. 

“They knew how to skin them 
out. They cut it right close to the 
hoofs. Close to the hoofs is a lot 
narrow than at where it’s joined. 
That’s why they cut some off the 
sides to make them an even width. 
The front ones are shorter than the 


back ones. They sew them separate, 
then sew them together. They save 
good sinew for it, too. Bull moose 
sinew 1s good for it. They'd fix two 
big bundles for the toboggan. 

“Sometimes when you don’t have 
enough they mix moose and 
caribou together. They think of 
everything them days. They do the 
caribou toboggan the same way 
they do a mooseskin toboggan. 
There wasn’t too many caribou in 
them days. The caribou toboggan is 
a lot slipperier than the mooseskin 
toboggan. 

“When they finish it, they tie a 
piece of string to the place in the 


front to where they're going to have 
a strap to pull it. Then they would 
tie the strap to both sides of it. 
They just pulled it then; they didn’t 
use dogs. They would sew designs 
on the strap with porcupine quills. 
That’s how they would finish it. 
After they put all their belongings 
in the toboggan they start off from 
there. They'd pull it. The one that 
owns the togoggan would be proud 
when they sewed the strap on the 
toboggan, fancy with porcupine 
quills. They travelled a long ways 
with it. They have it for quite a few 
years. 


— Mrs. Lily Smith, Teslin Elder 
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DOGS 


“Well, I would just like to tell 
you about the importance of having 
dogs in the olden days. Dogs were 
our means of transportation both 
winter and summer. In the winter- 
time we use a sleigh or toboggan 
with harness. And they can pull 
three or four times their own weight 
with a sleigh. 

“Now in the summertime they 


used to use dog packs over their 
backs. And when they loaded these 
packs they had to load them even, 
so they would ride on that dog’s 
back and not pull it off to one side. 
Usually the packs are made out of 
canvas because it’s cheaper and it 
works just as good as moosehide. 


“A good strong dog will pack up 


to fifty pounds, that’s travelling 
maybe ten or twelve miles a day. Of 
course you cook dinner on the way, 
you get lunch on the way and you 
take a rest. But a good dog will 
pack up to fifty pounds. 

“And that was the main thing for 
people going out on the traplines. 
Some of the ones that had to go in- 
land they had quite a few dogs to 
move their stuff in for to last them 
from August till maybe the end of 
September, October. They come 
back in and get more supplies to do 


— Photo by Fred Stick, YE SA TO Publications 


them until Christmas. 

“Going hunting, if they kill a 
moose, they used the dog packs to 
pack meat in, and dog packs were a 
necessity for anybody that lived in 
the country, the way we used to do. 
Now sometimes they had maybe 
seven dogs for one person to move 
their stuff. Because you have to 
have everything that you're going to 
live off. You can’t go light-handed. 

“That way people had to have 
dogs, so it was a must to have good 
dogs. Everybody that had dogs had 
a reason to have that dog. And that 
dog was really important to people 
for travelling. 

“They made the packs about two 
and a half feet long on the back 
and the pouches would hang down 
maybe one and a half feet to two 
feet on each side. You packed your 
gear, whatever you were carrying in 
these pouches, and then put it on 
the dog’s back with a strap around 
the front of it. And then they took 
a piece of string or rope, and 
tied it on that dog so it wouldn't 
fall off. 

“Everybody had dogs, every fami- 
ly; we say from five to twelve dogs a 
family. Because that was a thing 
that we had to have in the olden 
days for sleighs. When people used 
to travel from one camp to another 
they had to have dogteams — so 
they could move all their stuff, 
their bedding, their food, and 
everything. So in the olden days 
people really had to have dogs just 
like the people use a car today.” 

— Virginia Smarch, Teslin Elder 
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LUMBER 
HOUSE 


In 1898, there was a mill 
at the south end of Teslin 
Lake, where lumber was cut. 
The sawmill parts were 
brought by pack horses. Some 
people built a house at 
Johnston Town at Indian 
Point, XAAKWA"YEE. The 
cabin was made out of logs, 
but the roof was made out of 
three layers of lumber. 


Bobby Jackson along with 
his brother and father tore 
down the roof of this cabin 
and brought it back to Teslin 
by the boat Nakzna. In 1922 
they built the lumber house 
pictured here using only the 
roof timbers of the Johnston 
Town cabin. 


“Here, that lumber it’s cut 
in 1898 by sawmill up south 


end of this lake, on B.C. side. 


They got all the parts for the 
sawmill by pack train horses, 
through pack train, they cut 
it out for train track. That’s 


where the train was going to 
come out — south end of the 
lake. Just then, this strike — 
that Atlin B.C.; big gold 
mine. That’s what spoil the 


train; track was going to 
come out south end of the 
lake. That train track come 
through Skagway then to 
Whitehorse. Big gold mine, 


— Photo by Donna Smith 


that Atlin use to be. Still 
right now some gold in those 
old mines. 


“Somebody put that 
house across Johnston Town 
— that narrow place, Indian 
Point by our language, 
XAAKWA"YEE. That’s the 
name of that point. That’s 
where the build(ing) it use to 
be. My daddy buy it for so 
little. There’s 18 feet by 14 
feet that log cabin, I think. 
Just the roof, that lumber. 
And we tear it down, my 
brother and I. Dad help us, 
too. Just the roof; it’s quite a 
bit: three double, that roof. 


“We was going to make 
raft to sail it down. Uncle 
Shorty and William, they tell 
my old man, ‘Put it in that 
big boat, Nakina.’ So they 
put it all in and they haul it 
down here. That’s how that 
lumber come down here. 
When they going to put that 
house up there, across there, 
just my dad, my brother Mat- 
thew was going to work on it. 
John Thom helped them to 
build it. That’s how they built 
i 

— Bobby Jackson, Teslin Elder 
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TESLIN 
TLINGIT 


DANCERS 


“The Teslin Tlingit 
Dancers began in the summer 
of 1970 when we discovered 
dancing costumes tucked 
away in a trunk. These 
costumes have frog and fish 
designs, and the head pieces 
have carved frog designs. As 
far as I can remember, the 
costumes came over the 
Nakina through Taku way. 
We first started dancing as a 
family and grew as more peo- 
ple became interested.” 

Sam remembered that 
when he was young, the T1- 
ingit people would dance on 
July Ist, so he worked towards 
reviving this yearly event. The 
group plans to conduct 
research on clan crests and 
designs, which they can use to 
decorate the dance blankets 
and dance shirts. Today, the 
Teslin Dancers number 
twenty-one and would like to 
interest more elders to teach 
them more songs and dances, 
such as the Raven Dance. 

— Sam Johnston, CHIEF, 

TESLIN INDIAN BAND 
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SPRUCE ROOT 
BASKETS 


“There’s a woman who was mar- 
ried. But they don’t get along with 
each other too good. Finally her 
husband beat her up. And she went 
in the woods. And that’s the begin- 
ning of making baskets for all kinds 
of things, all use. People use it all 
over the world. (The Tlingit, of 
course. ) 

“And this woman she, of course, 
was weeping and sitting under a 
tree and started dig around; you 
know, she was just scratching 
around. Finally she got a root out. 
And split the roots, of course, and 
weave it into baskets. She made 
several of them. And then her 
brothers got wives; her uncles got 
wives, and she gave these baskets to 
the sisters-in-law. And then her 
brothers give her a lot of money for 
that. And then she said to herself, 
‘I’m not too far to find sense and 
get smartened up.’ And she was 
wealthier then. (She get a lot of 
money of course. They don’t use 
money, but trading everything.) She 
made a better living out of this 
baskets. 

“And this baskets was very un- 


common in this place, especially in 
Canada. But the coast Indians 
made these things for a lot of use: 
making for berries and everything 
— even for cooking, used to be, in 
the olden days, before the 
whiteman come. And everything 


- was improved after the lady find 


her sense to do better and make 
money that way.” 
— David Johnston, Teslin Elder 


“In springtime that's when they 
used to make the baskets, when 
that peeling come right off the 
roots. You know that bark come 
right off when the sap is running. 
My aunt, she used to split them in 
half. In the inside she scrape it tll 
it’s all one thickness, the same. You 
know the butt end is bigger and it 
tapers out. So she just make it all 
the same size. 
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“If she’s making basket she’s 
working on it every day. She use to 
keep it in water or damp cloth. 
Wrap it up in a damp cloth, towel 
or something. She used to make 
them about quart size and little 
pints. It’s about four inches high. 
Then she used to sew string on: you 
put it over your head. You pick 
berries in it, it’s light. You have to 
look after it, they break up easy. 
That’s the way they did it. 

“Sometimes they use it for sewing 
baskets. Keep their stuff in it. Then 
they keep some food in some. Long 
time ago before they got pots they 
use to make them big, strong. Then 
they put meat inside, and they put 
lots of water in. Then they heat 
some rocks till it’s red hot, then 
they throw some meat in there. Stir 
it around and three or four times, 
then the meat is cooked. That’s the 
way they use to boil meat, ina 
basket about twenty inches round 
and twelve inches high. You just 
hear it boiling. When they get tired 
of roasting all time. That’s how 
they used to boil it.” 

— Mable Johnston, Teslin Elder 
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SHEEPHORN 
SPOON 


“If you're going to fix a sheep 
horn spoon, there are certain 
things you have to do. You boil 


it in water till the bone gets soft. 


Then you cut it down. On the 
back of the horn it is quite 
thick; you have to cut it down 
till it’s even with the rest of the 
horn. Then you keep on boiling 
it in water and keep on carving 
it down. 

“When the bone on the inside 
comes out you keep working on 
it. The only time you work on 
this is when you keep on boiling 
it in water. The bone gets soft 
and is easy to work on. After 
you get it down so thin, you cut 
out the top of the horn to shape 
like a spoon. They have special 
knives to carve out the inside of 


the horn. It’s easier to work on 
the inside with these knives. 

“After you carve out the inside 
enough, you made a mold of a 
spoon to fit the inside of the 
horn. You keep on working the 
outside of it till you have it just 
the right thickness. Then you 
cut out the handle. After you do 
this you shape the handle. After 
you boil it again you bend the 
handle to the shape you want 
and cool it. It stays like that 
even if you boil it again. 


“This takes a long time to do. 
You don’t work on it steady. 
You work on it whenever you 
have time. Sometimes it takes a 
month, sometimes even longer. 
After you finish doing this you 
can put designs on it. Then 
when you cook, you boil meat or 
something and there is grease on 
top, you put the spoon in there 
and keep on doing this till the 
grease soaks into the spoon and 
this gives it the shiny look.” 


— Tom Smith, Teslin Elder 


“The sheephorn had to be 
boiled for three to four hours 
until it became soft enough to 
shape with a crooked knife. The 
spoons were made in all sizes. 
The bowls of everyday spoons 
were only four or five inches 
long and the handles were fairly 
short.... Carved on the handles 
of a few everyday spoons were 
dot and circle designs, or a sim- 
ple pattern in low relief, but 
elaborate decoration was reserv- 
ed for ‘potlatch spoons’ made for 
ceremonial grease drinking.” 


— McClellan 1975:281 


— Photo by Fred Stick, YE SA TO Publications 
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“Just as every man has his ‘hunting bag,’ every 
woman has her ‘sewing bag.’ The style seems to 


be the same throughout the area. They are small 
rectangular affairs of tanned hide, about four to 
six inches in size. Most bags contain sinew and | 
other thread, sewing awls, thimble, needles, 
knife, perhaps scissors and a few other house- | 
wifely aids.” — McClellan, 1975:293 


“Sometimes you make four pockets, big long 
ones. They put special things in there this part; 
and they put special things in the other one, and 
they put special thing in the other one. And they 
roll it up, you see, and you tie a string on top of 
it. They tie it up, and that’s put away till special | 


E time.” — Lily Smith, Teslin Elder 
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“My name is Virgina Smarch, 
from Teslin, Yukon Territory. In 
August of every year, me and my 
family travel downriver, about 35 
miles, to a place we call fish camp. 


There, we all fish for king salmon. 
People have been doing this for 
close to 100 years, and my family 
have been coming down here since 


before the Alaska Highway in 1942. 


“Drifting is done at night only. 
They use two boats: one boat that 
keeps close to the shore and the 


other goes down the middle. They 
have to keep the net in a straight 
line across from one another. And 
they go down, maybe three quarters 
of a mile; that’s where they pull the 
net into the boat. Now, when they 


get down there, they have to be 
careful, for the person that’s pulling 
the net in, and the fish, that he 
doesn’t slip or fall. 

“Then in the morning, we have 
to get up and start cutting our fish. 
You can’t leave a fish over. It has 
to be cut up and hung up and 
smoke under it. We cut and clean 
the salmon so that every bit is used. 
And even though there is no re- 
frigerator none of the salmon is 
ever wasted. The children have a 
bit of work to do, like gathering 
green willows for smudges. 

“In the afternoons, after we've 
cut our fish and hung it in the 
smoke, it’s time then to maybe 
mend a net. Two or three will go 
down and straighten out a net and 
mend it, if it has to be mended for 
night's drifting again. So there is 
really no time for anyone to just lay 
around. We have to work together. 

“Our salmon nets are all home- 
made. We buy the twine and knit 
them ourselves. To knit a salmon 
net for drifting, it would probably 
take two weeks. 

“It is important to go down there 
to fish camp. It is my livelihood. I 
depend on it, and I'm sure that all 
the people who do come here, 1n- 
cluding the kids, learn to rely on it. 
And then the kids pick up what 
they 'must do, when the time comes. 
It’s hard work, but it’s a good feel- 
ing. We've got something that we've 
done ourselves. Money couldn't buy 
fish. No money would buy my dry 
salmon.” 

— Virginia Smarch, Teslin Elder 
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“Tt’s about time now. Gophers 
are getting fat, first of September. 
When they’re thin they're not much 
good. When they're fat it’s good.” 

— Mabel Johnson, Teslin Elder 


“The noose of the gopher snare is 
made from the rib of an eagle or 
goose feather. A small loop is made 
at one end and fastened with sinew. 
The other end of the eagle rib is 
passed through the loop to form a 
running slip knot. At the top of the 
noose is a wooden toggle-pin to 
which a line of caribou- or moose- 
skin babiche is attached. 

“When she locates a burrow, the 
woman uses her hooked stick to 
make a small hole for the butt of 
one of her green spring-poles which 
she sets about two feet from the 
burrow. A second small hole is then 
made in the gopher tunnel roof just 
a few inches from the opening, and 
the noose is then pushed back 
under it where the toggle-pin can 
be held up by two little dry sticks. 
Then the end of the line is hooked 
through the hole and fastened to 
the willow spring-pole. 

“When the gopher runs out of his 
burrow, he knocks down the two 
pegs which have kept the noose 


open; the willow rod springs back, 
tightening the noose around the 
animal and holding him against the 
roof of the burrow.” 
— McClellan 1975:158, 
My Old People Say 


“To cook the meat, you roast it 
beside the fire. For two people they 
used two small sticks made out of 
willow. Peel it nice, then you put it 
inside the gopher (carcass), with the 
heads up (pointing up). When the 
head part is cooked you take it off 
and turn it upside down with the 
heads down. Then cook it some 
more. Pretty soon it’s cooked.” 


— Mabel Johnson, Teslin Elder 


“They sew the gopher skins 
together for a blanket. Put a wool 
blanket inside, sew it on the skin 
side for lining, And you use that for 
sleeping bag. It takes about maybe 
forty or sixty or eighty for big peo- 
ple. They sew them together just 
like a quilt. 

“You soak it up and scrape it. 
That's when all the girls in camp 
are busy. When the old lady soak 
that many gophers, little girl can 
sew, they help sew them together. 
They're about six years old. The 
old lady she keep matching them 
together for them. That’s the way 
they did it.” 

— Mabel Johnson, Teslin Elder 


— Photo by Fred Stick, YE SA TO Publications 
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SNOWSHOES 


“You go a long ways to get good 
birch not one limb in it. 
(Sometimes there’s a bunch of limbs 
on the inside, ingrown knots.) For 
the pointed snowshoes you could 
use just about any kind of a birch. 
You have to use the big birch, the 
small young birch are no good. It 
turns out good, but they're soft. 
They break easy. 

“I figure, that birch is soft in the 
sapping season. But after the sapp- 
ing season that’s when I really think 
that birch is good. This is how I do 
it, but some other people say that 
Sapping season is the best time for 
birch.” 


“Four sticks are split from the 
center section of a fairly large birch 
tree and are shaped carefully using 
an axe, crooked knife, plane and 
sandpaper; then the sticks are 
steamed or dipped in hot water and 
gently worked until they bend to 
the desired curve. 

“You have to use warm water, 
really hot water. Go over it again, 
work them over and over till it’s soft 
enough so you could be able to 
bring them up.” 


“The next morning you bend it 
into shape. You have to leave it 
overnight, then work on it. It takes 
a while to finish a pair of shoes. 
You take your time to make a good 


pair of shoes. All the guide lines 
have to be even. Once you turn 
them up, you can’t touch the lines 
no more.” 


— Tom Smith, Teslin Elder 


The best frames are then braced 
and left above the stove to dry. 

In Tlingit mythology the art of 
filling snowshoes was taught to a 


Tlingit woman by a little ptar- 
migan. Since then the Tlingit peo- 
ple have been netting their 
showshoes the way they were shown. 
The first step is to drill V-shaped 
holes along the inner edges of the 
frame approximately two finger- 
widths apart. A twisted sinew line is 
run through these holes, leaving a 
series of small loops to which the 


filling is attached. For weaving the 


— Photo by Robin Gilson 


netting, a bone tool made from the 
splint bone in the foreleg of a 
moose or caribou, is used. It is 
eight or nine inches long and 
resembles a crochet hook. The 
babiche filling used in the toe and 
rear section of the snowshoe is fine 
(about 1/16 of an inch), while the 
filling in the foot section is heavier. 

The foot harness is made of 
heavy tanned moosehide. To make 
a snowshoe fancy, men paint at 
least part of the frame with red 
ochre. 


— McClellan: 1975 


“Long, long time ago, when they 
didn’t know how they were going to 
fill snowshoes, they just done it any 
way. They didn’t know how to fill 
in the sides, even though they just 
did it any way. 

“A little boy was setting a ptar- 
migan snare; that willows, they us- 
ed to stand it outside and put that 
snare for ptarmigan there. He was 
going along and he got snared. And 
the way he went through that and 
he remember how that ptarmigan 
went through that snare, through 
that willows. When he got home he 
took his snowshoes back again, then 
he done it right. Then they made it 
filling snowshoes good. 

“That filling in the sides they 
never knew how to do it. They used 
to do it any way. Ever since then 
they knew it and said that ptar- 
migan flew through with it. That's 
what they call it.” 

— Mabel Johnston, Teslin Elder 
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“The old-timers used to go 
around beaver hunting: that’s their 
trade. The beaver that stays in the 
little lakes or ponds, that’s the one 
they catch with a net; the ones that 
have a dam. 

[The beaver nets were made of 
babiche, the mesh was about five 
inches wide; the net was approx- 
imately fifteen feet long and was 
five to six feet in height. ] 

“You strip caribou hide into 
strips and you know this, same as 
you would a fish net. You set the 
net when the ice gets thick enough. 
It’s better when you set it in 
November; when the ice gets too 
thick it’s no good.” 

— Tom Smith, Teslin Elder 


“The net was set directly in front 
of the entrance of the lodge. A line 
ran along the edge of the net so 
that it’s two ends met at one of the 
upper corners where they were run 
through an eye bone toggle. This 
end of the net was tied securely to a 
vertical pole on the shore, while the 
other end was tied to a very springy 
willow set by the beaver lodge.” 

*...Women must never step over 
a beaver net, for if they do, no 


more beaver will be caught in it.” 
— McClellan 1975: 145-146 


“Then you use moose hoof rattles 
tied on the end of a line that goes 
to the net. The string has to be 
long enough to reach the campfire. 


When the beaver gets caught in the 
net, it pulls the rope as tight as it 
can. Sometimes you fall asleep 
while you wait. It pulls the little 
tree right down. When he [beaver] 
pulls it tight as it can, it pulls the 
beaver back and the tree springs 
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back up and the moose hoofs start 
to rattle and wakes you up. Then 
you run down there. 

“When you catch the young ones 
you let them go, you don’t kill 
them. They’re too small; you get 
only the big ones. After you bring it 


home you take the beaver skins 
apart and you stretch the skins and 
you dry the meat.” 

— Tom Smith, Teslin Elder 


Beaver netting is now illegal. 


— Photo by Fred Stick, YE SA TO Publications 
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“A deadfall resembles a cage with 
two poles placed horizontally and 
held apart by a two-inch stick. The 
bottom and top poles are levelled 
off with an axe. The diameter of 


the two poles is two inches, and the 
bottom pole is three feet long. A 
stick that holds the bait is six in- 
ches, carved flat, and is placed on 
top of the stick that holds the poles 
apart. The stick that holds the bait 
is placed at the back of the house. 
When an animal comes into the 
house and pulls the bait, the stick 
releases and the top pole falls on 
the animal. 


“That deadfall by our language 
they call it x 'aaw. 

“They fix maybe ten to twenty 
deadfalls. They run them every four 
days. They have about three 
separate lines of deadfalls. 
Sometimes they camp when they're 
running them. They pack blankets. 
They didn’t have blankets in them 
days. They had groundhog blan- 


kets; they sewed a woolen blanket 


on the inside of it. It’s a warm 
blanket to sleep in. They saved 
groundhog skins for blankets long 
time ago. They did the same with 
gophers. They skinned them out. 

“When they go up on the moun- 
tains they saved all the skins that 
they got for this, till they have 
enough for a blanket. They use this 
when they run deadfalls. When 
there is lots of martens, they catch 
them in every deadfall they set. 

“They set them different for 
wolverine and foxes. They have fish 
for bait all the time. They burn it a 
bit and keep it in a sack. Any of 
the deadfalls that doesn’t have bait 
they put some on there. That’s the 
only kind of traps they used to get 
long time ago, till they started go- 
ing to Juneau — they buy from 
there. Sometimes one, two, or five. 
They set them in between the dead- 
falls. 

“In the springtime when it’s time 
to quit trapping, they spring them 
all. They don’t leave them there, so 
they don’t catch anything in the 
summertime and go spoiled in 
there. Don't matter how far they 
have them, they go and spring 
them. That’s how much they want 
to protect everything for next year. 

“In the summertime the green 
wood they use for the top pole of 
the deadfall dries out. In the 
falltime when they're going to set 
up the deadfalls again, they chop 
one for the top again. That’s the 
only one that they change. If you 
don’t do this it isn’t heavy enough.” 


— Gladys Johnston, Teslin Elder 
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